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BOOK WEEK IN WISCONSIN LIBRARIES—1933 
By Blanche A. Smith 


“What 1932 was, 1933 has improved 
upon” we can truthfully say in regard 
to the observance of Book Week. The 
significant slogan “Growing up with 
books” implying as it does, close coopera- 
tion of the home, school and library, the 
three most important sources for love 
of books, was observed in the exhibits 
used in most of the libraries where em- 
phasis was placed on the adult point of 
view and the responsibility of the older 
people in giving to children the books 
which belong to them. 

“What a child reads” says Quiller- 
Couch in ‘On the art of reading,’ “Prob- 
ably affects him more than any other in- 
fluence that comes into his life except 
the people with whom he associates.” 

But the children’s point of view was 
not overlooked. The fun of reading re- 
ceived due emphasis in the books which 
featured travel, adventure, hobbies, 
“How to make’, etc. 


Give-a-Book Week at Rice Lake 


Because of the budget decrease of 39 
per cent and the increase of 60 per cent 
in the use of books and magazines, the 
library at Rice Lake announced that 
books would be acceptable as part of 
the observance of the Week. The fol- 
lowing statement appeared in the paper: 

“Faced with the problem of furnish- 
ing more books on less funds, the Li- 
brary Board asks that anyone having 
books at home which have been read 
and are not in use give them to the Li- 
brary. Not only is there less money to 
buy new books, but less to replace the 
old ones which are wearing out at the 
rate of 400 a year. 

“Gifts may be left at the Library any 
time between two and six in the after- 
neon, and seven and nine at night, or 
deposited in the box at the door during 
the hcurs when the iibrary is closed. 
Anyone having books to giy2 who is 
unable to bring them may cail 2042 and 
arrangements will be made to call for 
them. 


“Since shelving space at the library 
is limited, if there are several copies of 
one title received, or books for which 
there is no call, these will be sent on to 
other agencies, or returned to the donor, 
if such is his wish. 

“If those giving books will leave a 
slip in them with their name on it, book 
plates telling by whom the books are 
presented will be put in each book. The 
slogan of one library holding a book giv- 
ing campaign was: ‘Give a book you 
will be proud to see your name in.’” 


Cooperation with Home and School 


“‘Growing up with books’ the Book 
Week slogan for 1933 is a very signifi- 
cant one”, writes Miss Flora Hottes, li- 
brarian of the Girls’ and Boys’ library 
at Kenosha, in a newspaper column. “It 
implies a process of cooperation between 
home and library, for of the total time 
spent in growing up, and even in grow- 
ing up with books, very little is spent in 
the library itself, and the first familiar- 
ity with and love for books must be 
gained in the home. 

“The contagion of book enthusiasm, 
like other contagions, spreads from per- 
son to person, and the child is fortunate 
whose parents within themselves see the 
value of books both beautiful in make- 
up and in ethical content. 

“But enthusiasm and knowledge of 
what was ‘when I was a girl’ is not suffi- 
cient for the modern mother. And here 
is where the librarian, with her spe- 
cialized knowledge of wealth of mate- 
rials, can offer a real service to the 
home. The stream of children’s litera- 
ture is constantly broadening and deep- 
ening, and every month sees the publica- 
tion of some new and delightful book. 
Especially for the young child, there are 
picture books which for gorgeous illus- 
trations and charm of text have never 
been surpassed. 

“That mothers are alert to the part 
that books play in their children’s ‘grow- 
ing up’ is evident from the number of 
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them who come regularly to the libraries 
to consult lists on book collection, and 
from the care with which they make 
their selections. ‘Growing up’ indicates 
a steady and gradual advance in book 
acquaintanceship—not everything all at 
once. Children do not need many books 
or stories at first but a few well loved 
and known ‘by heart’—the folk heritage 
of the race which will serve as founda- 
tion stones for the later years. 


“Growing up. That means too that 
the reading matter should be carefully 
selected and graded for the needs of the 
child, so that he gets what he needs at 
the age when it makes the greatest ap- 
peal. Children who have gone ahead too 
superficially or too rapidly seldom go 
back to fill up the gaps they have 
missed. . . 

“The slogan ‘growing up’ is a constant 
challenge. It must be growth—gradual, 
sure building into the mind and soul; it 
must be concentric, all-around, or the 
growth will be sideways instead of up. 
There is the finest sort of cooperation 
between home and school and library in 
this growing up process. Each of these 
educational agencies needs the others in 
order to do its best work. The library 
is simply a power house from which this 
literary energy may be sent out to thou- 
sands of school rooms and homes and 
through them to countless children. The 
power is there in the books; but the 
glory only comes when real, live chil- 
dren (and adults) learn the force that 
is there and make the vital contact that 
encourages growth upward. 

“The generation of present-day par- 
ents grew up with few books, or none. 
Very few had any contact with public 
libraries. The boys and girls growing 
up now, in the midst of concentrated li- 
brary service, will be the parents of to- 
morrow. It will be interesting to dis- 
cover, some years hence, what the con- 
tribution of a generation who have 
‘grown up with books’ will be to their 
children. It should be great and er- 
lightened. It is our responsibility to 
make it so.” 

At Black River Falls, each minister 
and the Catholic priest was asked to 
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speak on Sunday of Book Week and the 
value of good reading for girls and boys. 
The schools were visited and the coopera- 
tion of the teachers enlisted. The re- 
sponse was good. The pupils of the 
various grades read one good book dur- 
ing the week, voted on their favorite 
book, and visited the library. About 40 
of them registered. The teachers dis- 
played book jackets and posters and one 
teacher submitted the following report 
of what she had done: 


“We had book reports Thursday and 
Friday and discussed in class the value 
of reading, good and bad reading, the 
relationship of literature to life and culti- 
vation of taste in literature. I empha- 
sized the use of the library and making 
it a habit to develop an interest in read- 
ing. In the 7th grade we studied the 
card catalog and the arrangement of the 
library. The students responded in per- 
sonal experiences gained in reading. We 
then discussed friends in literature and 
reading in the home.” 

At Boscobel the effort was made to 
familiarize the school pupils with the 
library. Grade and high school students 
visited the library on Monday and Tues- 
day and were given the opportunity to 
select new books from the thousands of 
fine books which appeared on the shelves. 

Cumberland made a special appeal to 
the mothers to visit the library during 
the week. Friday afternoon was the 
time set aside especially for mothers. 

Eau Claire reached the mothers by 
means of several talks. Miss Olsen 
spoke to the Literature Department of 
the Women’s Club and Miss Ager, Chil- 
dren’s librarian, addressed four P. T. A. 
groups. 

At Hartland, the parents were inter- 
ested in notices about Book Week which 
were run in the News several weeks be- 
fore Book Week. They were urged to 
visit the library with their children. 

The Two Hour Club (at Mosinee) hold 
their meeting every second Friday in the 
Library reading room. One of the No- 
vember meetings fell on November 17 
at which books were donated to the li- 
brary in response to roll call by the 
members of the club. Many books in 
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very good condition, travel, biography, a 
cook book, a book on home furnishings 
as well as several books of fiction were 
given. The club had given the library 
$20 in September for the purchase of 
new books. These had been received and 
were on display and the jackets were on 
the bulletin board. 

Many country teachers and their pu- 
pils who came to Oconto to visit the 
Corn and Potato Show visited the li- 
brary. The Art class of the Women’s 
Club held two meetings at the library 
and as they were studying illustrators, 
the topic coincided perfectly with the 
beautifully illustrated books which were 
on display. The Women’s Club donated 
$10 for magazines for 1934. In addition 
to this, individual members promised 
certain magazines which they would do- 
nate as soon as they had been read in 
their respective homes. 

The boys and girls who use the Racine 
Public Library were asked during Book 
Week to interview some grown person 
and get a list of the ten books which 
were the childhood favorites of the one 
interviewed. One hundred twenty-five 
acceptable lists, including 300 titles were 
sent into the library by the children of 
the city. 

“Little Women” outdistanced all other 
books with 65 votes; “Little Men” re- 
ceived 35 votes; “Black Beauty” 29; and 
“Tom Sawyer” 21. “Beautiful Joe” fol- 
lowed with 18 votes; “Hans Brinker” 16; 
“Five Little Pepper” books 14, while 
“Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch” and 
“Robinson Crusoe” each received 12 votes. 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” and “Alice in Won- 
derland’” were each voted for 11 times; 
“Treasure Island”, “The Birds’ Christ- 
mas Carol” and Dickens’ “Christmas 
Carol” each 10 times. These were fol- 
lowed by “Swiss Family Robinson”, 
“Wizard of Oz’, “Rebecca of Sunnybrook 
Farm” and “Heidi”. 

The favorite among the women who 
voted was, of course, “Little Women”, 
while “Robinson Crusoe” had the great- 
est number of votes among men. 

The Richland Dramatic Club gave $25 
to the Richland Center Public Library. 
This fund will be used to add books to 
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the drama section. So far five good 
books have been purchased. The Allain 
Floral company gave potted chrysanthe- 
mums and the Alpha Circle a year’s sub- 
scription to Art and Archaeology. 

“The elementary school teachers met 
at the Library some time before Book 
Week,” writes Miss Barbara Olson of 
South Milwaukee. “As you can see from 
the reporter’s notes of the exhibit, they 
cooperated beautifully.” 

The results of such hearty cooperation 
can be seen in the way in which Book 
Week went through the entire school, 
with posters, friezes and silhouettes in 
the first grades, bulletin boards illustrat- 
ing favorite book characters, book jack- 
ets, folders advertising journeys through 
Book-land, trips to the Library to enjoy 
the displays there, games and dramatiza- 
tions of books and characters. One 
unique game was to have pupils take the 
role of book agents, pointing out the 
merits of favorite books. 

The grade and parochial pupils were 
taken by classes by their teachers to 
visit the West Bend Library where books 
were attractively displayed in order that 
the children might become interested in 
the resources of the library and invited 
to make use of them. 

At Weyauwega, posters, book plates, 
book marks and other artistic objects re- 
lating to books were made. Emphasis 
thruout was placed on the importance 
and interest in books. The best of them 
were displayed as a feature of the week. 
The English classes gave time in and 
out of school to the reading of books. 


Contests 


As usual, contests formed one of the 
interesting features of the observance 
of Book Week in some of the libraries. 
The Jumbled Title Contest, published in 
the Wilson Bulletin, Oct. 1931, was used 
in the Antigo Public Library. In addi- 
tion to unscrambling the fifty titles the 
children were required to use the catalog 
and include the name of the author for 
each title. This proved to be a very 
popular contest and the children seemed 
to enjoy using the catalog. At Gales- 
ville, a registration contest for parents 
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was carried out, a prize being given to 
the rural school having the most parents 
register at the library during the week, 
and another to the grade of the Gales- 
ville Public Schools having the most 
parents’ signatures at the library. 

Ladysmith Public Library sponsored 
two illustration contests and three orig- 
inal poem contests. One contest was 
held for the 1st and 2nd grades and one 
for the 3rd and 4th. The illustrations 
were to illustrate a story, book or poem 
and the child was to do his own work. 
The winner of the first place received a 
copy of “Snipp, Snapp, Snurr and the 
magic horse” by Lindman for his illus- 
tration of “Billy Goat Gruff”. In the 
8rd and 4th grades, an illustrated edi- 
tion of “Pied Piper of Hamlin” went to 
reward the “Rumplestiltskin” illustra- 
tion. The prizes were presented at the 
story hour Saturday afternoon, in the 
presence of 200 children. The original 
poem entitled “Four happy faces” was 
recognized by the presentation of Elinor 
Farjeon’s “Kings and Queens” at the 
story hour for older grades on Saturday 
afternoon, at which there were 70 
present. 

Lodi featured a hidden title contest in 
which great interest was taken. At 
Manitowoc, a poster contest was directed 
by Miss Fern Newland, the art teacher 
in the grades of the public schools, and 
the winners were announced in the 
papers. 

The contest at Winneconne was in the 
nature of a test concerning the books 
which had been read. Part one was to 
find out how much is remembered about 
famous books and stories, part two a 
description of not more than 100 words 
on “My favorite character in fiction”. 
Entries of readers under 13 years of age 
were in one group, and 13 years and 
over in another. Each entry was to be 
signed by teacher or parent that the 
work was done independently. 

“In the following: three endings of 
the sentences are given—only one is 
right. Check that one. 

1. In “Treasure Island”, Jim Hawkins, 
when he heard the pirates plotting, was 
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hiding behind a mast—under a stair- 
way—in a barrel. 

2. The tom-boy heroine of “Little 
Women” was named Meg—Joe—Amy. 

8. The minstrel who sang for Robin 
Hood and his band was Little John— 
Will Scarlet—Alan-a-dale. 

4. The negro who accompanied Tom 
Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn down the 
river was named George—Tom—Jim. 

5. The caterpillar on the toad stool 
whom Alice in Wonderland met was 
playing a flute—smoking a hookah— 
combing its hair.” 


Displays 


Many librarians approached Book 
Week with a fear that the usual display 
of new books would be pitifully small or 
altogether lacking. Others, by patheti- 
cally hoarding titles over a period of 
weeks and months were able to make a 
brave showing. Others showed great in- 
genuity in substituting other interests 
for the usual new books on display. 

As there were no new books for ex- 
hibits at Antigo the forty titles selected 
by the U. S. Office of Education to be 
read by children under 16 were on dis- 
play under a poster with the caption 
“Books good to grow on.” Copies of this 
list were also distributed. 

Special displays of the new children’s 
books, with special interest on those ap- 
propriate for selection by book-giving 
parents and friends, were featured in 
Baraboo. New copies of old favorites 
were emphasized. 

An attractive display was arranged in 
a vacant store window at Barron. Books 
and posters were also placed in the grade 
rooms. 

At Black River Falls, posters were 
used in store windows and the library. 
Pictures cut from the rotogravure sec- 
tions of the Sunday papers, mounted 
and shellacked caused much favorable 
comment in the Library. 

“History, romance and adventure,” 
“China,” “What everyone is reading,” 
“Read if you can’t travel,” and “Chil- 
dren’s window” were featured in Chetek. 
The projects for the latter were scenes 
from children’s books, Jungle scene, Mrs. 
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Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch, The frozen 
North, Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm, 
were made by the 7th and 8th grades. 
Collections of books accompanying each 
window tied up the library with the ex- 
hibits, increasing the number of books 
circulated, the library registration and 
the number of reserves. 

Colfax made the library attractive 
with plants and book displays. Books 
and posters in the library were changed 
each day. 

The children, especially, enjoyed the 
display of new books in the Cumberland 
Library, some of the new books being 
old favorites in new editions. 

At Eau Claire, the library made a spe- 
cial effort to bring to the attention of 
parents and taxpayers the importance 
of fostering the reading habit among 
children and to urge them to see to it 
that children have the opportunity to 
grow up with books. 

Nineteen new children’s books beau- 
tifully illustrated, which the library had 
purchased, were on display for the first 
time during Book Week, at Fairchild. 

A clever box theater, made by one of 
the library assistants, Clement Bradley, 
to fit a shelf in a section near the door 
of the children’s room, was a feature of 
the display at Dwight Foster Public Li- 
brary at Ft. Atkinson. Books for little 
children, Newbery prize books, Books 
for Christmas giving, arranged by age 
of readers, were other displays which 
attracted attention. 

There were about a hundred new books 
in the Fox Lake display. 

Book displays at Galesville were ar- 
ranged in two store windows and in the 
library. A Hobby Exhibit at the library 
featured its activities. Stamps, Auto- 
graphs, Moths and Old books vied for 
honors, according to the interest of the 
spectators. 

In addition to the usual exhibit of 
children’s books in the library at Green 
Bay, they had a window display on a 
particularly advantageous corner which 
brought much favorable comment. 

A birthday cake, white with red deco- 
rations, including 15 candles, in honor 
of the 15th birthday of Book Week, 
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shared the interest with displays of 
books at Greenwood Public Library. 

The various juvenile agencies at Ke- 
nosha put forth their best efforts, with 
materials at hand, to make Book Week 
a happy anniversary. A display of New- 
bery prize books, many of which were 
autographed, attracted interest. The 
idea of “growing up” was carried out in 
the library windows at some of the 
branches. In one window, a flight of 
pillared steps led to a modernistic build- 
ing “The Wonderland of books.’”’ Glimpses 
of a panorama of Fairyland are seen 
through the open door. Mounting the 
steps are books whose age appeal pro- 
gresses with the stairs. A Thanksgiving 
note was emphasized in a window where 
turkeys strutted, a horn of plenty dis- 
gorged books and a poster was displayed 
bearing the suggestion “Let us be happy 
for books.” 

Book steps were featured in another 
display with books for the different ages, 
which were implied by pictures of chil- 
dren reading. 

A hobby show was an exhibit of varied 
interest. One table in the library was 
devoted to things actually made. 

The smaller library patrons had “My 
house of book friends” with famous and 
favorite characters peeping out of win- 
dows, playing on the lawn and stepping 
out from their respective titles. 

At Ladysmith, a display of airplane 
books was placed in the Security Bank 
window. Two Junior High boys donated 
miniature airplanes, which they had 
made, to complete the display. A win- 
dow of hobbies was placed in the Rusk 
County Hardware store. The manager 
of the store put in skiis, skates, sleds, 
etc. with the books of winter sports. A 
miniature speed boat was loaned to ap- 
pear with the books on ships and sea 
stories. 

“Hobbies,” “Adventure” and “Fairy 
tales” were the groups in which the 
books were displayed at Lake Geneva. 

New books on display and posters on 
the bulletin boards marked the week in 
Lancaster. 

Displays of newly published books in- 
terested Manitowoc children and adults, 
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while the display of old time books for 
children brought back memories of the 
early Sunday school libraries and “Chat- 
terbox Days.” 

A fresh consignment of books from 
the Traveling Library, among which 
were many of the favorite books for 
boys and girls, nicely illustrated, was 
the center of interest in Medford. 

New books and posters gave emphasis 
to the week’s activities in Menasha. 

Posters on bulletin boards with slo- 
gans such as “Books for boys,” “Books 
for boys and girls,” and “Read one of 
the old books” were accompanied by 
groups of selected books at Mosinee. 

Oshkosh had birthday cakes at two of 
the branches, around which were dis- 
plays with such posters as “Suggestions 
for the school-age child,” “For the boy 
or girl who’s going on ten,” “You’ll want 
to read these round your thirteenth birth- 
day,” “What’s your hobby?” “Interest- 
ing books for all to read.” Suggestions 
for Christmas gifts were also made. 
Dolls cleverly dressed to represent dif- 
ferent periods in history were the center 
of attraction in one branch. 

Fourteen carefully chosen new books 
for younger readers were put into circu- 
lation in the Port Washington library. 

Several small book displays featuring 
such subjects as “Children and child 
training,’ “Newbery medal books,” 
“Seven stories high,” for various ages 
of children, “Growing up with books,” 
“Hobbies and things to do indoors” were 
used in the main library and branches 
in Racine. Another unique display was 
made up of figures illustrating book 
characters such as “Charlie and his 
puppy Bingo” and “Pinocchio.” 

A window display of the jackets of 
the new books displayed in the library 
attracted attention in Randolph. 

An interesting new picture map of 
early settlements of Eastern Wisconsin, 
with dates and pictures, was loaned to 
the Reedsburg library. New books for 
which reserves were accepted were feat- 
ured in the library and also in the Free 
Press and Post Office windows. 

By a happy coincidence, Book Week 
included the date of the first anniversary 
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of the opening of the new children’s de- 
partment in Sheboygan Public Library. 
A joint celebration resulted in a record 
breaking week. The children’s room was 
attractively decorated with posters and 
new books were temptingly displayed. 
There was a birthday cake with one 
candle and a birthday book in which all 
the boys and girls signed their names. 
The juvenile department attained a new 
popularity which, judging by statistics, 
will be a permanent gain. 

Hobbies, many of which originate 
through reading, were the center of in- 
terest in South Milwaukee library. Base- 
ball, radio, wood collection, costuming, 
stamps, yarn work and other kinds of 
fancy work and coins had their place. 

A display window down town was 
loaned to the Tomahawk Public Library. 
Here gay posters called attention to the 
picture books, new editions of old favor- 
ites and recent books of interest to boys 
and girls. 

“Our Book Week,” writes Mrs. Knight 
of Two Rivers, “was something like a 
pioneer Christmas tree, with many home 
made ornaments covering up the fact 
that little money was spent, and bravely 
flaunting its gayety. We made the most 
of our nice, rebound books, in colors as 
bright as the new ones. For the small- 
est children, we had two new copies of 
each title of the Happy Hour series. 
The Canadian Pacific Steamship, all un- 
knowingly, furnished the background for 
our really gorgeous travel display. The 
library staff contributed small figures 
from China, Japan, Turkey, Egypt, In- 
dia and Russia. The book map of the 
world was used with ribbons and books, 
and all the posters of travel, adventure 
and journeying were used to make a 
frieze around the windows and doors 
and upstairs in the main hall.” 

One of the most interesting exhibits 
in Watertown was the collection loaned 
by the Great Northern Railway showing 
the evolution of transportation. Modes 
of travel and transportation from the 
time of the Indian pack cart to the pres- 
ent time were depicted, including the 
covered wagon, ox cart, stage coach and 
modern train. The tiny models, excel- 
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lent in workmanship and accurate in de- 
tail drew much attention. The hobby 
exhibit showing some of the things in 
which the younger patrons of the li- 
brary were interested included airplane 
models, needlework, stamp collection, 
woodwork and drawing. 

West Allis displayed a special collec- 
tion of books for Boy Scouts which at- 
tracted many to the Library. A travel 
display was placed on a table directly 
under a map of the world. It proved 
very popular. A biography exhibit, with 
pictures of the subjects of the books 
claimed its share of attention. The cir- 
culation of 4793 books in the week (an 
increase of 1500 over average weeks pre- 
viously) was a testimonial to the fact 
that the effort was worth while. 

In connection with the display of books 
in Wisconsin Rapids, a case of books 
seven shelves high was filled with books 
that children should grow up with, ar- 
ranged to fit the seven spans of child- 
hood. A descriptive list of the books 
was presented through the courtesy of 
the F. E. Compton Company of Chicago. 

A Century of Progress in children’s 
books was shown, emphasizing the fact 
that great strides have been taken in 
the matter of improving both quality and 
appearance of the books which are avail- 
able for young readers. The display was 
of interest to both children and adults, 
many of whom had children’s books of 
days gone by which they added to the 
collection. 


Programs 


Programs of one sort or another char- 
acterized the activities in most of the 
libraries of the state. Some which have 
been brought to our notice are: 

A play given before the Mother’s Club 
at Barron. 

The Women’s Club at Black River 
Falls sent a member to confer with the 
librarian in regard to a program for 
grown-ups one evening during the week. 
The result of the conference was an ex- 
cellent program of music by the Junior 
boys’ glee club, drills, readings and talks 
on books and reading. 
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At the Boys’ and Girls’ library in Ke- 
nosha, a play “The jewel boy of Flor- 
ence” was given at the regular story 
hour time by the members of the 8A 
class from McKinley school. 

The High School Public Speaking class 
at Ladysmith cooperated with Miss 
Crandall, the librarian, in presenting a 
short program for Book Week at the 
High School. A short talk on the value 
of books and appropriate reading on 
books were followed by group singing of 
words about books set to the tune of 
“Smiles”. Bookmarks were distributed 
on which were printed names of sugges- 
tive books for high school readers. A 
short talk about poetry books ended with 
the announcement of the winners of the 
original poem contest. 

Meetings were held in the Young Peo- 
ple’s Room at Milwaukee at 2:30 during 
the week for parents and others inter- 
ested in children’s reading. The follow- 
ing program was presented at these 
meetings: 


Monday. Building up a home library. 
Miss Mary E. Dousman 

Tuesday. Stories and how to tell them. 
Mrs. Helen Medway 

Wednesday. A half hour for fathers 
12:30. Miss Mary E. Dousman 

Wednesday. Foreign books & their il- 
lustrators. Mrs. Geo. Manierre 

Thursday. Poetry and children. 
Herbert Bruncken 

Friday. Reading for fun. Miss Mary E. 
Dousman 

Friday. Wise use of leisure. 
ian Preece 


Mr. 


Miss Mar- 


Eighty people enjoyed the program 
which was presented in Palmyra at the 
library. Readings, recitations, songs and 
talks made up the numbers. The advan- 
tages to the library and the community 
of the recent reorganization of the li- 
brary were presented. 

The play presented at Randolph was 
on the classification of books! Several 
book characters were impersonated. 

Over 500 people enjoyed the program 
presented by the library club of Junior 
High students at the Assembly hour in 
Richland Center. Talks of the meaning 
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of Book Week, musical numbers and 
readings in dialect made up the program. 

A short play “Treasures” was pre- 
sented by the members of the Library 
Club before a P. T. A. meeting at South 
Milwaukee during the week. 

The Civic League of Winneconne held 
their regular meeting in the Library and 
listened to a talk by Dr. Emma Jaeck 
on “My trip around the world.” The 
Library was festive with gay posters and 
new books featuring the place of the li- 
brary in such experiences. “Read before 
you travel” and a collection of travel 
books helped make the desired emphasis. 

A puppet play “Whiffinpoof” was given 
each day at 4:30 at the Library in Wis- 
consin Rapids by Gilbert Arndt. The 
audiences averaged from 60 to 70 each 
afternoon. Each child was given a book 
mark listing books which were obtain- 
able at the library. 


Publicity 


In addition to the regular notices of 
Book Week and its aims, lists of recent 
additions to the library (often well an- 
notated) and Newbery prize winners, 
there was some interesting publicity 
which reached us. Kenosha, Eau Claire, 
South Milwaukee, and Watertown were 
all generously represented in their local 
papers during the week. 

Some of the variations in the way of 
publicity which attracted our attention 
might be mentioned. 

Several well known townspeople at An- 
tigo wrote articles on their childhood 
reading, discussing one or more of their 
old favorites. These articles appeared 
daily in the newspaper during Book 
Week, following a general article on the 
week, 

At the invitation of the librarian, sev- 
eral of the citizens of Galesville ex- 
pressed their views of the value of the 
library to the community. A club woman, 
a business man, a mother, the superin- 
tendent of the schools, a dentist, a col- 
lege graduate, a clergyman and the ed- 
itor of the paper each in his own way, 
expressed the importance of the library 
in the life of the town. 

Three special articles, one on picture 
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books and reading for young children, 
another for the in-between age, and the 
last on books for young people appeared 
at intervals in Green Bay papers. With 
special headings and in good positions in 
the papers, they invited readers to come 
in and become acquainted with the 
Young People’s Section of the Library. 

Several weeks before Book Week, ar- 
ticles began to appear in the Hartland 
News, emphasizing the theme of Book 
Week and calling attention to the spe- 
cial displays which interested parents as 
much as the children. 

“Manitowoc school children read ad- 
venture and history” was the interesting 
headline used in a feature article mak- 
ing a very personal appeal with its pic- 
tures of some of the younger readers of 
the library intent upon books or enjoying 
the displays set forth at the public li- 
brary, “How thoroughly Manitowoc chil- 
dren of grade school age are enjoying 
tales of adventure, travel, history, sci- 
ence, and biography was made evident 
through their interest in the displays at 
the Public Library and at their schools 
this week, in observance of the 15th na- 
tional book week. At the Public Library 
a number of children have become well 
known to Miss Martha Petty, children’s 
librarian, for they call at the library two 
or three times a week to read a while or 
take new books home in exchange for 
those they have just returned. A few 
of the young book fans are shown in the 
accompanying photographs.” 


Story Hours 


There was a special effort to have 
something particularly inviting in the 
way of story hours. Libraries which do 
not have them ordinarily made it pos- 
sible for children to hear stories, while 
those where such hours are part of the 
regular program, brought in a special 
touch to emphasize the importance of 
the week to libraries and their patrons. 

Mrs. L. S. Van Orden had charge of 
the story hours at Baraboo. 

Two members of the Women’s Club 
told the stories to the groups which gath- 
ered to hear them at the Black River 
Falls Library. 
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A little play, given in the club rooms 
below and conducted by Miss Carter, 
was received with such enthusiasm at 
Clintonville that it had to be given in 
relays. 

A high school senior conducted the 
Fairchild story hour. 


The Council Room of the city hall in 
Galesville was used to accommodate the 
group to whom Miss Elizabeth Scherr 
told stories. 

Book Week marked the beginning of 
regular story hours in Kaukauna. On 
Saturday, teachers from one of the 
schools brought their classes to the li- 
brary to present two plays based on the 
Book Week theme. 


A puppet play “Jack and the bean- 
stalk” was given by a group of seventh 
grade pupils at Manitowoc. It was nec- 
essary to repeat it in order to satisfy 
the number who wished to see it. 

The story hour at Shawano began 
with a description of the children of Hun- 
gary, Austria, Holland and Germany by 
Betty Rae Schroader who had just re- 
turned from three months in these coun- 
tries. There were 190 who heard the 
interesting report which she made. The 
attendance has remained above the hun- 
dred mark ever since. 

At Watertown two movies “Making of 
a book” and “Pied Piper of Hamlin” 
added zest to the regular story hour. 
An attendance of 450, by far the largest 
number of children present at story hour 
since the story hour feature started, 
made it necessary to repeat both movies 
and stories. 


Talks 


There was hardly a librarian who was 
not called on for talks some time during 
the week. 

Talks to the fifth, sixth and seventh 
grades resulted in the addition of a num- 
ber of borrowers to the library, at Fox 
Lake. 

Miss Happer took charge of the regu- 
lar meeting of the Woman’s Club at 
Kaukauna. The club room was deco- 
rated with posters and flowers. Bright 
new books were displayed on small tables 
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and in the window sills. The new books 
were reviewed briefly, with a longer re- 
view of “America through women’s eyes,” 
by Beard. Some high school girls gave 
the play “Four keys to the library.” 
Book lists, one fiction and one non-fiction 
were distributed to those present. 

The library radio hour, at Green Bay, 
was given over to reviews of children’s 
books. Part of the children’s radio hour 
each night during Book Week was used 
for book talks on children’s books. One 
night the children themselves gave re- 
views of the new books which they had 
read and enjoyed. Many reactions came 
from these radio talks and the exclama- 
tion is still heard “Oh, that’s a book they 
told about over the radio.” 

Book talks were given at Racine by 
members of the staff working with chil- 
dren, one on books suitable for first grade 
children was prepared for mothers of 
children of that age, one on books about 
China for a group of church women. 
Visits were made during the week to four 
schools where twenty-two book talks 
were given to boys and girls. Some 
classes from the elementary schools made 
special visits to the library for book talks 
and one parochial school entertained the 
neighborhood branch librarian by orig- 
inal book plays while the English teach- 
ers at a junior high school used a hidden 
title contest as a class project. 

Tke annual book review program (one 
of the most popular programs of the 
year) of the Reedsburg Woman’s Club, 
was conducted by Mrs. Cushman, li- 
brarian. 

Miss Shupe gave talks about chil- 
dren’s reading at two P. T. A. meetings. 
She talked also at the annual meeting of 
the Fond du Lac county council of wom- 
en’s clubs which met at Ripon. 

Miss Barbara Olson supplied the pro- 
gram of book reviews for the November 
meeting of the South Milwaukee Wom- 
an’s Club. 


And so Forth— 


Increased circulation for the week in 
almost every library which made any 
attempt to notice Book Week is tangible 
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evidence of the fact that the effort was 
worth while. The healthy slogan adopted 
for the week tied library, home and 
school together in an effort to unite all 
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who have any responsibility toward the 
reading of boys and girls of today in 
making a definite contribution to the citi- 
zenship of tomorrow. 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


The following is taken with permis- 
sion from The Guide Post published by 
the Public Library of Cincinnati and 
Hamilton County, for November 19338. 


Book Week November 13th—-Novem- 
ber 18th 


Children’s Book Week has had many 
topics in the fourteen years that it has 
been observed. This year the main theme 
of the week is to introduce to the child 
the idea of a personal library and the 
development of that collection. 

To assist in the selection of that per- 
sonal library we are here suggesting 
titles which children’s librarians think 
are essential for every child. 

We have tried to give as inexpensive 
yet attractive and worthwhile editions as 
is possible. In some instances there are 
no inexpensive editions. Little boys and 
girls usually enjoy the same books but 
later, individual preferences govern the 
choice of titles. 


For Children From 1 to 6 
Inexpensive Books—Cost Not Over $1.00 


Little Black Sambo. 
Stokes 

Johnny Crow’s party. Brooke, L. L. Warne 

Angus and the ducks. Flack, Marjorie. 
Doubleday 

Cock, the mouse, and the little red hen. 
Lefévre, Félicité. Macrae 

Real Mother Goose. Illustrated by B. F. 
Wright. Small! edition. Rand 

Tale of Peter Rabbit. Potter, 
Warne 

Silver pennies. 

Monkey tale. 


Bannerman, Helen. 


Beatrix. 


Thompson, B. J. Macmillan 
Williamson, H.G. Doubleday 


More Expensive But Essential, Cost From 
$1.00-$3.00 
Pelle’s new suit. Beskow, Elsa. Harper 
Golden Goose. Brooke, L. L. Warne 
Hey diddle diddle. Caldecott, Randolph. 
Warne 


Poppy seed cakes. Clark, M. E. and Quig- 
ley, M. C. Doubleday 

Millions of cats. Gag, Wanda. Coward 

Story of a ship. Grant, G. H. McLaughlin 

A Apple pie. Greenaway, Kate. Warne 

Little Mother Goose. Illustrated by J. W. 
Smith. Dodd 

Christ Child. Petersham, M. F. and Misha. 
Doubleday 


For Children From 6 to 10 
Inexpensive Books—Cost Not Over $1.00 


Aesop’s fables; edited by Joseph Jacobs. 
Macmillan 


Fairy tales and stories. Andersen, H. C. 


Macmillan 

Little wooden doll. Bianco, M. W. Mac- 
millan 

Alice’s adventures in wonderland and 


Through the looking glass. Dodgson, 
Cc. L. Macmillan 

Polly Patchwork. Field, Rachel. Doubleday 

Household stories. Grimm, J. L. K. and 
W. K. Macmillan 

Sunbonnet babies’ 
Rand 

The engineer. Kuh, C.G. Macmillan 

The policeman. Kuh, C. G. Macmillan 

Blue fairy book. Lang, Andrew. McKay 

Pinocchio. Lorenzini, Carlo. Macmillan 

Peter and Polly in winter. Lucia, Rose. 
Amer. Book Co. 

Little lame prince. Mulock, D. M. McKay 
Prince and Rover of Cloverfield Farm. 
Orton, H. F. Stokes 
Dutch twins. Perkins, L. 

school edition 


book. Grover, E. O. 


F. Houghton, 


Book of fables and folk stories. Scudder, 
H. E. School edition. Houghton 

Heidi. Spyri, Johanna. Blue Ribbon 

Susanna’s auction. Illustrated by Boutet 
de Monvel. Macmillan 

Child’s garden of verses. Stevenson, R. L. 
Scribner 


More Expensive But Essential, Cost From 
$1.00-$2.50 


Harris, J. C. Appleton 
Holbrook, Flor- 


Uncle Remus. 
Book of nature myths. 


ence. Houghton 
Just so stories. Kipling, Rudyard. Dou- 
bleday 


Winnie-the-pooh. Milne, A. A. Dutton 
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For Boys and Girls From 10 to 14 
Inexpensive Books—Cost Not Over $1.50 


Alcott, L. M. Little 
Burnett, F. H. Grosset 
Church, A. J. 


Little women. 

Secret garden. 

Iliad for boys and girls. 
Macmillan 


Adventures of Tom Sawyer. Clemens, 
S. L. Grosset 
Robinson Crusoe. Defoe, Daniel. Blue 


Ribbon 

Hans Brinker. Dodge, M. M. Blue Ribbon 

Jeanne D’Arc. Eaton, Jeanette. Harper 

On the bottom. Ellsberg, Edward. Blue 
Ribbon 

King Arthur’s knights. 
Stokes 

Smoky. James, Will. Scribner 

“We.” Lindbergh, C. A. Grosset 

Princess and the goblin. MacDonald, 
George. Macmillan 

Jim Davis. Masefield, John. Grosset 

Emmeline. Singmaster, Elsie. Houghton 

Treasure Island. Stevenson, R. L. Scribner 

Penrod. Tarkington, Booth. Grosset 

Daniel Boone, wilderness scout. White, 
Ss. E. Doubleday 

Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm. Wiggin, 
K. D. Grosset 


Gilbert, Henry. 


More Expensive But Essential 
Story of Roland. Baldwin James. Scribner 
Peter and Wendy. Barrie, J. M. Scribner 


Master Skylark. Bennet, John. Century 

Hitty. Field, Rachel. Macmillan 

Katrinka. Haskell, H. E. Dutton 

Jungle book. Kipling, Rudyard. Doubleday 

Wild animals I have known. Seton, E. T. 
Scribner 

Downright Dencey. Snedeker, C. D. Dou- 
bleday 

Voyages of Captain Scott. Turley, Charles. 
Dodd 

This singing world. Untermeyer, Louis. 
Harcourt 


Growing Interest in History of 
Juvenile Books 


Good Book Week with an emphasis on 
new books, or “best books of the year” by 
no means overlooks the worth of old 
books. There is also an increasing in- 
terest in children’s books of early days. 
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As a result libraries are displaying some 
interesting treasures loaned by the older 
patrons of the library, books which they 
enjoy comparing with the beautiful books 
of their children and grandchildren. 


Magazines as well as books are tend- 
ing to present the history of children’s 
books, and perhaps in no better way may 
interest be aroused in children’s reading 
than these historical accounts, and the 
occasional display. 

Librarians who may wish to become 
more familiar with the subject will find 
the following references worth while and 
for the most part available, because suf- 
ficiently recent: 


Darton, F. J. H. Children’s books in 
England: five centuries of social life. 
Maemillan, 1932. $4. 


“After a brief introductory survey the 
author traces the use and development 
of children’s books from the fables of 
the middle ages to the books of the pres- 
ent day.” Book Review Digest, Aug. ’33. 


Curtis, J. G. Saving the infant class 
from hell. Scribner’s Magazine 86 :564— 
70, Nov. 1929. 

Fay, L. E. and Eaton, A. T. Historical 
survey of children’s literature, in their 
Instruction in the use of books and li- 
braries. 1919. 

Mahoney, B. E. and Whitney, Elinor, 
comps. Realms of gold in children’s 
books. 1929. 


The first 12 pages are devoted to a 
brief history of children’s books. 


Power, E. L. Early children’s books, in 
her Library service for children. 1932. 

Tassin, Algernon. Books for children, in 
Cambridge history of American litera- 
ture. Vol. 2. 1918. 
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NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 
Edited by Blanche A. Smith 


Ten “Significant” Books 


A thousand members of the Columbia 
Institute of Arts and Sciences who met 
recently to hear the first of three lec- 
tures on current books given by Ed- 
ward Weeks, editor of the Atlantic 
Monthly Press, selected the ten “most 
significant” books written by American 
authors during the last century from a 
list of fifty submitted by Mr. Weeks. 
The first ten chosen were “Huckleberry 
Finn,” “The scarlet letter,” Emerson’s 
“Essays,” “Leaves of grass,” Poe’s 
“Tales,” “Main Street,” “Mourning be- 
comes Electra,” “The Virginian,” “An 
American tragedy,” and “Autocrat of the 
breakfast table.” Next in line were “My 
Antonia,” “Moby Dick,” “John Brown’s 
body,” and Edna St. Vincent Millay’s “Se- 
lected poems.”—PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY, 
Dec. 9, 1933. 


Jacket Library 


In order to encourage in countries of 
other languages the study of English 
and to increase the knowledge of the lit- 
erature, history and culture of English- 
speaking lands among the peoples of 
other tongues, the Division [of Inter- 
course and Education, Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace] has made 
use of the publications of the National 
Home Library Foundation of Washing- 
ton, D. C., known as the Jacket Library. 
This Foundation publishes at minimum 
cost carefully selected books of English 
and American authorship, the volumes 
being well printed and firmly bound. 
These volumes are sent by the Division 
to individuals on a selected list, who were 
known to have at least a slight knowl- 
edge of English. Each book was accom- 
panied by an offer to send additional 
books without charge, should the recipi- 
ent so desire. Even at this early date 
acknowledgments from 683 individuals 
have been received, and requests to send 
books to 598 additional individuals have 
alsocomein. Though not entirely world- 
wide, the distribution includes twelve 


South American and Central American 
countries, fifteen European countries, 
and five Asiatic countries. The amount 
expended in sending out 2098 books was 
$315.91 including all delivery costs.— 
From Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace, Division of Intercourse and 
Education, Annual report of the director 
for the year 1932. 


Tacking to the Wind 


We know that many libraries are mak- 
ing the best of present conditions. The 
conviction is strengthened by such items 
as the following: 

An interesting phase of the situation 
has been the ingenuity and enterprise 
developed in the itensified use of pam- 
phlets, clippings, government reports, 
and other “free” material to take the 
place of the books that could not be 
bought. To quote from the report of 
the Branch Department: “In our ad- 
versity we have learned to extend our 
collections in amazing ways, to discover 
important uses for documents, reports, 
and advertising material of various 
kinds, and thus to develop new re- 
sources.” Full advantage was taken of 
the material made available through 
such cooperative agencies as the P. A. 
I. S., the Vertical File Service, and 
others, and the lowly pamphlet has often 
proven a real contribution and a wel- 
come aid in reference work.—Report of 
the Chicago Public Library, 1932. 


A Few New Books—Thousands of 
Good Books 


The library is still going on short ra- 
tions, and it is certain that it will con- 
tinue to do so for some time to come. 
The shortage of book funds has been so 
serious during the past two years that 
for months at a time there was an al- 
most complete cessation of book-buying. 

A most earnest effort has been made, 
however, to acquire one copy, at least, 
of the most important reference material 
which gives the latest information on 
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subjects of special concern to citizens of 
Cleveland at this time, such as business, 
finance, industry, occupations, education, 
taxation, and all other government ques- 
tions, making available N. R. A. codes, 
interpretations and other releases from 
Washington relating to the work of the 
various divisions set up under the New 
Deal. This reference material is too ex- 
tensive to be listed in the Open Shelf, 
but particular attention is called to the 
fact that it is accessible at the Library, 
and is proving helpful to many readers. 

The supply of new popular books for 
general circulation has often had to be 
limited to from one to four copies, al- 
though a hundred copies of each would 
not have met the demand. The addi- 
tional copies in the rental collections 
have been appreciated more than ever 
during this shortage. 

A little special allowance at this time 
is fortunately making it possible to or- 
der a bit more generously some of the 
best of the many interesting recent pub- 
lications, which the coming numbers of 
the Open Shelf will mention. Meantime 
it is well for us always to keep in mind 
that the new is not necessarily the best 
nor the most interesting, and that there 
are thousands of good books on our Li- 
brary shelves from which to choose.— 
THE OPEN SHELF, Nov. 1933. 


Oxford English Dictionary 


Blurber, colophon, columinist, editor, 
first, flop, jobbing, juveniles, plug, price 
cuts, press books, printing, publicity men, 
rental, rental library, reorder, sales- 
people, trim, turn, unbooked, user, want- 
ad, western, window-trimming, wise- 
cracker, writing in. 

These words, according to the Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly, are some which have 
been used in the supplement to the 
greatest English dictionary, for which 
the magazine has supplied illustrative 
material, all of them being germane to 
the book trade. 


A Word to the Wise 


“Beware of the stranger at your door” 
warns Wm. H. McCormick, Chief of Po- 
lice, Madison, Wis., in a recent issue of 
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the Wisconsin State Journal. “The 
schemers, the tricksters and the slickers 
who operate in the fringes of soundly 
established and dependable business are 
rampant in our city. Pickings are not 
as easy in the larger cities as they once 
were, so these leeches and parasites on 
society have moved to the seemingly 
more fertile fields of the smaller centers 
in the belief that people are less alert 
and not quite so vigilant—more easily 
‘trimmed’, if you please.” 

This reminds us of a letter which we 
recently received: 

“Thank you very much for your 
prompt attention to my request for in- 
formation regarding the _--- —---. The 
information you sent me confirmed my 
suspicions, for it seemed to me that the 
agent was very vague, and he also 
seemed to lose interest in making the 
sale when I told him I would call up the 
Library School for information.” 

Again, the Subscription Books Bul- 
letin had come to the rescue of a pros- 
pective purchaser. 


An Ounce of Prevention 


Miss Laura M. Olsen, Librarian at 
Eau Claire, has set an example well 
worth following in the troublesome mat- 
ter of school scrap books, by sending 
this letter to the teachers of the city: 


To the teachers of Eau Claire: 

Upon the suggestion of Judge Blum 
we are asking your cooperation in teach- 
ing the value of and reverence for books. 
Too many of our books and magazines 
are being mutilated because of the de- 
mand for illustrated material for the 
note books required by some of our 
teachers. We protest strongly against 
their use, not only because of the time 
wasted in searching by students or their 
parents (for many of them do the work 
for their children because they haven’t 
the time) but also because so often valu- 
able reference works are mutilated in 
order to get the required illustrations. 
Thus it leads them to do a dishonorable 
thing for a purpose that has doubtful 
worth. 

We feel very strongly that if teachers 
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demand illustrations they should pro- 
vide themselves with picture catalogs 
which may be had free or at small cost. 
In these illustrations on almost any sub- 
ject may be had for a few cents. 

Recently a boy was apprehended and 
brought before Judge Blum. He told the 
Judge that he had spent a great deal of 
time looking for material, had nothing 
at home to help him and because he was 
weak in the subject felt he must get the 
illustrations even if he had to steal them 
from a library book. We wish to call 
your attention to Wisconsin Statute 
343.44—“to tear, deface, mutilate or in- 
jure any book, map, pamphlet, chart, 
picture or other property belonging to 
any public library, or take and carry 
away the same with intent to convert to 
his own use—shall be punished by im- 
prisonment in the County jail not more 
than six months or by fine not exceed- 
ing one hundred dollars.” 

It would be our pleasure and privi- 
lege to visit each class in every school 
to put this matter before the students, 
but as this is impossible we are appeal- 
ing to you to help us get this message 
across to the boys and girls in Eau 
Claire. 

We also bespeak your further coopera- 
tion: to please let us know in advance 
when you require library references. We 
can then serve you and your pupils bet- 
ter than when they descend upon us 
after school at our busiest time when 
we are unable to give them attention. 
Often the best material is charged out 
to the first student instead of being re- 
served for the use of all. If you will 
telephone (5318) before you make the 
assignment we will gather together and 
have ready all the available material in 
the library. 
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We are enclosing addresses for pic- 
ture catalogs and a few suggestions for 
you to use if you choose. 

Very truly yours, 
Mrs. F. W. Thomas, Secretary 
of Library Board 
Laura M. Olsen, Librarian 


Address for Picture Catalogs 


Brown-Robertson Co., Inc.—8 East 49th 
St. N. Y. C. Free 

Thompson Pub. Co.—Syracuse, N. Y. 
(fine for literature) $.25 

Artext Junior—Art Extension Society, 
415 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. Free 

Perry Pictures Co.—Maldon, Mass. $.15 

Turner Picture Studies—214 Clarendon 
St., Boston, Mass. Free 

University Prints—11 Bond St., New- 
ton, Mass. $.25 

Elson Art Publishing Co.—School St., 
Belmont, Mass. $.10 

Soule Prints—101 Ferry St., Maldon, 
Mass. 


Useful information about pictures may 
be found at the end of each chapter in 
“Literature for children” by Eleanor 
Rawlinson. 


An Excellent List 


The list of books selected for the 
Recreational Reading Room of the Kim- 
berly Memorial Library of the Institute 
of Paper Chemistry at Appleton is avail- 
able in mimeograph form. “The room 
was designed to interest post graduate 
students in broad cultural reading. The 
collection is, therefore, essentially like a 
home library for intelligent adults.” 
Copies of the list may be obtained for 
twenty cents each on application to Dor- 
othy Maie Fenton, the compiler, at the 
Lawrence College Library at Appleton. 
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LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
By Mary Emogene Hazeltine, Principal 


The weeks before the holidays stressed 
academic work in all of the courses as in 
former years, record of which will be 
found in the corresponding Bulletins of 
these years. A closely adjusted sched- 
ule for a professional course of one year 
does not lend itself to changes, since a 
definite curriculum is established, there- 
fore reports year after year follow a 
familiar routine, which can be abbrevi- 
ated in a year of economic stress. 

Mention should be made however of 
two lectures from the outside, which 
were highly profitable. One by Profes- 
sor Ross of the Sociology Department on 
“Writing a Book of Travel,’ which was 
very stimulating, the other by Professor 
Pryor of the Department of Economics 
on “Books on Economics,” which was es- 
pecially apposite and practical this year. 
Weekly story telling practice began in 
late November for those who wished to 
elect it in connection with the children’s 
course. 


School Notes 


The class effected its permanent or- 
ganization early in December and elected 
officers as follows: 


President. Frances T. Thayer 

Vice President and Social Chairman. 
Elizabeth Curry. 

Secretary. Mary Helen Heckel 

Treasurer. Doris F. Burrell 

Keeper of the Log. Norah M. Russell 

Member-at-large. Lois L. Rainer 


Various members of the class availed 
themselves of the opportunity to attend 
the University Theater to see the well 
staged revival of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 
which could well compete with that of- 
fered this year by the veteran Otis 
Skinner. 

Miss Hazeltine was at home to the 
faculty and students at the College Club 
on Thanksgiving evening. All enjoyed 
exploring and examining the fine old 
home of Col. W. F. Vilas, now the club 
house sponsored by the A. A. U. W., and 


later, bridge, music, or games, accord- 
ing to individual interests. 


CWA 


Civil Works Administration, known as 
CWA, which was released by the Fed- 
eral authorities late in November to pro- 
vide employment for “white collar work- 
ers,” found the unemployed graduates of 
the Library School ready to take advan- 
tage of any projects that their respec- 
tive states and communities should or- 
ganize, for emphasis was put upon local 
employment. 


During November the School sent 
mimeographed letters to its unemployed 
graduates wherever they lived giving 
such information as was obtainable con- 
cerning the proposed employment, the 
methods of securing it, and urging each 
to register in his county re-employment 
office, for work could only be secured 
through such registration. Later, the 
address of the employment office for his 
district was sent by postal to every 
graduate living in Wisconsin. At the 
same time a list of those unemployed 
living in other states was sent to the 
secretary of their respective Library 
Commissions, 16 in all for 37 graduates, 
that these central library extension 
agencies might have the names at hand 
to be ready to give help at the earliest 
possible moment. 

Positions have been secured almost 
miraculously, it would seem, especially 
when it is remembered that special proj- 
ects had to be “set up” by the libraries 
and departments giving employment, as 
regular routines were not permitted ac- 
cording to federal specifications. 

The list of Wisconsin graduates with 
two from summer school (who later took 
full training in other schools) follows; it 
will be noted that a considerable number 
are employed in Madison, for both the 
Capitol and the University, being state 
institutions, could call on residents from 
any part of the state: 
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CWA and CWS Administration 
Irma Hochstein ’14, in charge of Woman’s 
Division for Wisconsin, Headquarters 
CWA, Madison. 


University Library 
(Inventory) 
Grace M. Atherton ’33 
Irene Brooke ’33 
Rita Griep ’33 
Helen E. Schroeder ’33 


Agricultural Library 
(Cataloging) 
Mary F. Clark ’33 
Alice M. Vincent ’33 
Mary A. Williams ’33 


University High School Library 
(Cataloging) 
Helen E. Kremer ’32 


University Departments 
(For bibliographic work, cataloging, index- 
ing, and filing) 
English 
Helen B. Howland ’32 
Dorothy J. Randall ’27 
Gladys E. Krostu, Teacher-Libn '32 
Mathematics 
Harriet E. Evert ’33 
Mabel Berkness Teacher-Libn ’32 
Political Science 


Willard O. Mishoff S. S. ’20. 
brary School ’31 


Michigan Li- 


Zoology 
Florence L. Mulheim ’30 


Extension Division 
Mary L. Davis ’33 
Mary Freeman ’33 
Mary Keyes ’19 
Mrs. Jessie W. Luther '18 
Leola Schroeder ’33 


Library School 
Alva T. Amble ex ’32 


Traveling Library 


Ruba M. Ashmore ’24 
Kathleen L. Backus '33 


The Capitol 


(For organizing collections, cataloging, in- 
dexing, and filing) 


Banking Department 
Alice Fosse '32 
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Board of Control 


Leone G. Bryhan ’28 
Helen A. Jansky °33 


Board of Health 
Loucile A. Crist ’29 


Conservation Commission 
Emma F. Bryan S. S. ’25 (Cleveland Col- 
lege Library School ’32) 


La Crosse Public Library 
Elizabeth H. Horne '33 


Milwaukee County Law Library 
Gertrude M. Petersen ’32 


Milwaukee Public Library 


Helena Lukens ’'28 
Gertrude A. Schwab ’16 
Pearl J. Heller ’33 


Monroe CWA Office 
Helen L. Kohli '33 


Stevens Point Public Library 
(Inventory) 
Eunice Martin '33 


Sheboygan County Training School 
Library 


(Mending) 


Dorothy L. Last '32 (supervising a crew of 
5 workers.) 


List OF GRADUATES IN OTHER STATES ON 
CWA PROJECTS 


Illinois 


Jewel Hardkopf ’33, Ryerson Library, 
cago Art Institute 


Chi- 


Indiana 


Helen D. Gorton ’07, Branch Department, 
Fort Wayne Public Library 


Minnesota 


Agnes O. Hanson ’28, Public Library, North- 
field 

Jean Hunter ’33, 
Lakefield 

Aune Martin '27, Duluth Public Library 


High School Library, 


Missouri 
Catherine Bundy ’31, Sojourner’s Club Li- 
brary, Kirksville 
Pennsylvania 
Esther A. Baird ’31, cataloging high school 
library books, Washington County 
Washington 


Marguerite McDonald ’29, Technology De- 
partment, Seattle Public Library 
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Alumni Notes 


Many Christmas cards selected con 
amore were received by the writer from 
graduates in all the states. They are 
much appreciated and enjoyed, and many 
thanks are broadcast herewith, both for 
the remembrance and the thought and 
care expressed in the individual selection. 
As a collection, they are a beautiful art 
exhibit, with many types and subjects 
represented. 


Jane Schauers Gavere ’08 has been on the 
library staff of the University of North Da- 
kota since the beginning of the academic 
year. 

Lois Spencer Severin ’11 was elected presi- 
dent of the South Dakota Federation of 
Women’s Clubs at its biennial in October. 
Mrs. Severin’s first duty will be attendance 
at a meeting of the Board of Directors of 
the General Federation, in Washington, D. C. 
early in January. She plans to visit the Li- 
brary School en route from the east. 

Charlotte H. Clark '17 is joint author of 
the illuminating article on “The Taxpayer 
and Reading for Young People,” in the Li- 
brary Journal of January 1. The article 
was awarded editorial mention. Miss Clark 
is Supervisor, Work with Schcols of the 
Public Library, Washington, D. C. 

Olea M. Solheim ’19 has a part time posi- 
tion on the staff of the Minneapolis Public 
Library. 

Lucile Liebermann Keck ’20, librarian of 
the Joint Reference Library, Chicago, is 
serving as chairman of the Civic-Social 
group of the Special Libraries Association. 
A special committee of this group is pre- 
paring A manual of practice for municipal 
collections which it is hoped will be pub- 
lished in the spring. Mrs. Keck is chair- 
man and Beatrice Hager ’24, is also serving 
on the committee. 

Phyllis Knowles Blood ’22 contributes the 
review of the Manual of Library Routine, 
by W. E. Doubleday, to the Library Journal 
of Jan. 1. 

Pearl Thompson ’23 made the Yellowstone 
and Estes Park trip last summer, utilizing 
the opportunity to collect various things to 
use in illustrating story-hour. 

Helen A. Rockwell ’24 is living at her 
home, Canton, Pa., after six years, first as 
eataloger and then as acting librarian (dur- 
ing the absence of the librarian on leave) 
at Washington and Lee University, Lexing- 
ton, Va. She is keeping in touch with li- 
brary matters through library journals, book 
reviewing periodicals, contacts with library 
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people, and by aiding her friends with lists 
of books for personal reading. 

Kathryn Hornibrook ’27 has a secretarial 
position in the County Hospital at Klamath 
Falls, Oregon. 

Annasue Hughes ’28 describes the work 
of “The Delano Branch of the Kern County 
Free Library” in the Western Journal of 
Education for August 1933. Miss Hughes is 
librarian of the branch and presents this 
account of its work both adequately and en- 
tertainingly to reach its audience of teachers. 

Helena Lukens ’28 has been organizing 
the private library of the late Frederic Cook 
Morehouse, for many years editor of The 
Living Church ard head of the Morehouse 
Publishing Company. His library, presented 
to the company by his son and successor, 
is to be known as the Frederic Cook More- 
house Memorial Library, and as a religious 
library will be open to the public as well as 
to the editorial and publishing house staff. 

Bertha Branson Arvin ’29 is living at 
525 W. First St., Long Beach, Calif. She 
sees Mrs. Brewitt ’08, Hazel Sell ’31, and 
other W. L. S. graduates, is visiting li- 
braries, including the Huntington, helping 
with library campaigns for funds, and other- 
wise enjoying California and keeping in 
touch with professional matters. 

Olive D. Duffy ’30 is organizing the li- 
brary of the College St. Clare, St. Francis, 
Milwaukee, Co. 

Margaret L. Miller ’30 was recently mar- 
ried to T. M. Peterson. 

Mary L. Reed ’32 was appointed chil- 
dren’s librarian, Public Library, Bismarck, 
N. Dak., on January 1. 

Elizabeth L. Ellison ’33 writes that the 
May Day skit in three parts which was 
written and staged by the program com- 
mittee in charge of the annual celebration 
for 1933, was enlarged (by permission of 
the Library School) into a full length play, 
The Beacon, by a committee of the Mar- 
quette Woman’s Club. This was success- 
fully presented in the city auditorium by 
the club as a means of getting money for 
the purchase of books for the public library. 
Both the original skit and the enlarged play 
had many local library hits and allusions. 


Summer School 


Edith Lou Ruddock S. S. ’19 was married 
on Dec. 27 to Rev. William Lodwick. Miss 
Ruddock has been the successful librarian 
of the Manitowoc High School since 1919; 
she has been a welcome contributor to the 
Bulletin on high school library matters. 
Her new home is Penney Memorial Com- 
munity, Penny Farms, Florida. 
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A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 
Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


Philosophy and Religion 


Breasted, James Henry. The dawn of 


conscience. 1933. 4381p. illus. Scrib- 
ner $3. 170 


A popularized treatment of the rise of 
man and the beginnings of “moral order’, 
bringing with it the thing known as con- 
science. The author believes that though we 
are outgrowing the age of conscience, we are 
developing a fuller and broader age of char- 
acter. Readable and scholarly. Well illus- 
trated. 

See Booklist 30:107 Dec. '33. 


Fosdick, Harry Emerson. The hope of 
the world. 1933. 240p. Harper, $1.50. 
252 


Such topics as The hope of the world in 
its minorities, Christianity at home in chaos, 
The service of religious faith to mental 
health, The conquest of fear, Keeping one’s 
footing in a slippery time, suggest the ap- 
peal of these sermons to the present-day 
reader. 

See Booklist 30:135 Ja ’34. 


Sociology 


Bromage, Arthur W. American county 
government. 1933. 306p. Sears, $3. 
352 


While the emphasis is on county govern- 
ment, the author also considers other local 
governments, town, village, special districts. 
After presenting briefly the historical back- 
ground of local rural government, he shows 
its present inadequacy and the obstacles to 
reform, and describes some proposals for 
improving existing evils. His conclusion is 
that there is need for larger county units, 
eliminating many village and township 
governments. 

See Booklist 30:108 Dec. ’33. 


Harrod, R. F. International economics. 
1933. 211p. Harcourt, $1.25. 330.1 


That some of the knotty problems of our 
day might be approached better by under- 
standing the “simple arithmetic of inter- 
national economics,” is the theory back of 
this book. Foreign trade, comparative price 
levels, foreign exchange, baiance of trade, 
gold standard, world monetary reform and 
tariffs are discussed. Will appeal to ear- 
nest readers who want simple and clear 
presentations of these subjects. 

See Booklist 30:109 Dec. '33. 


Jones, O. Garfield. Parliamentary pro- 
cedure at a glance. 1933. 26p. Ap- 


pleton, $1. 328.1 
Rules for parliamentary procedure ar- 
ranged for instant reference. Not a _ sub- 


stitute for the well known manuals, or de- 
signed for use by the novice, but a con- 
venient tabulated arrangement that the prac- 
ticed presiding officer will find useful. 


Muir, Ramsay. The interdependent world 
and its problems. 1933. 204p. Hough- 
ton, $1.75. 321.04 


An admirable discussion of the subject 
for the general reader, or for the student 
looking for debate or discussion material. 
Touches on the gold standard, the League 
of nations, disarmament, and the limitations 
of sovereignty. 


Simonds, F. H. America faces the next 
war. 1933. 82p. Harper, $1. 327 


The author feels that hope of peace in 
Europe was dissipated when Hitler became 
master of Germany and that war is in- 
evitable in view of Germany’s recent actions. 
He reviews the causes of the coming strug- 
gle and demands that our government for- 
mulate a policy so that the United States 
will not be dragged in as in the last war. 


See Booklist 30:138 Jan. ’34. 


Philology 


Roget, Peter Mark. Thesaurus of Eng- 
lish words and phrases. 1933. 705p. 
Grosset, $1. 424 


This edition places an invaluable refer- 
ence work within the reach of every library. 
Authorized American edition of a time-hon- 
ored work. 


Science and Useful Arts 


Coates, Christopher W. Tropical fishes 
for a private aquarium. 1933. 226p. 
illus. Liveright, $2. 597 


Expert advice in non-technical larguage 
for the amateur collector and breeder of 
tropical fish, which, because of the breezy 
style and many illustrations, makes inter- 
esting reading for the layman as well. Cov- 
ers such subjects as identification of varie- 
ties, increase of breeding, proper feeding, 
breeds of fish which can live together ami- 
cably and treatment of fish ailments. The 
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author is Curator of the department of trop- 
ical fish in the New York aquarium. 


Heseltine, Marjorie and Dow, Ula M. 
Good cooking made easy and econom- 


ical. 1933. 507p. illus. Houghton, 
$2.50. 641.5 
Designed especially to give information 


on buying food and planning and assembling 
whole meals, this is a good book for the 
inexperienced young housewife who must 
depend on one book for all directions. A 
buying guide for a small family is new and 
worth while, and there are good illustra- 
tions showing methods of preparation. Be- 
sides the regular index there is a dictionary 
thumb index to large subject divisions— 
buying, cooking, recipes, and meals. 


Marshall, Robert. The people’s forests. 

1933. 233p. Smith and Haas, $2. 

634.9 

This little book is a remarkable picture 
of United States forest conditions. The au- 
thor’s thesis is that from the viewpoint of 
public interest, private ownership has failed, 
public regulation is inadequate, and public 
ownership is necessary. Has a brief refer- 
ence list and an index. 

See Booklist 30:140 Jan. '34. 


Mayo, Elton. The human problems of 


an industrial civilization. 1933. 174p. 
Macmillan, $2. 658.5 


A review of the present state of knowl- 
edge concerning fatigue, monotony and other 
industrial problems, as disclosed in research 
experiments the world over. Somewhat dis- 
connected but of value to all who are in- 
terested in employment management prob- 
lems. 


Smith, Coral. New dishes from left- 
overs. 1933. 285p. Stokes, $1.50. 
641.5 


700 simple recipes for using left-overs, 
covering fish, fowl, meats, vegetables, ce- 
reals, bread, pastry, milk and milk prod- 
ucts, eggs and fruit. Though there is no 
index, the arrangement of the table of con- 
tents, cross references under some recipes, 
and a short explanation of the use of the 
book, make the recipes easily available. 
Timely, inexpensive, and valuable in this 
time of need for strict economy. For all 
libraries. 


Fine Arts 


Le Gallienne, Eva. At 33. 
illus. Longmans, $3.50. 792 


A biography that grows in interest as 
what at first promises to be a rather com- 


1934. 262p. 
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monplace recital of the author’s childhood 
and early stage experiences gives way to 
the really fascinating story of her Civic 
Repertory Theatre. Nevertheless the price 
is high for a not overlong book. 


Lutz, E. G. Practical engraving and 
etching. 1933. 248p. illus. Scrib- 
ner, $2. 760 


“A book of instruction in the art of mak- 
ing linoleum blocks, wood-engravings, wood- 
cuts made on the plank, etchings and aqua- 
tints.” The first half of the book describes 
materials, tools and processes used in en- 
graving, including information about chiaro- 
scuro prints, color prints and Japanese block 
prints; the second half deals with etching. 
Illustrations picture tools and methods as 
well as types of engraving and etching. 
For the beginner. 

See Booklist 30:113 Dec. ’33. 


Literature 
Eliot, T. S. The use of poetry and the 
use of criticism. 1933. 149p. Har- 
vard, $2. 808.1 


“From time to time, every hundred years 
or so, it is desirable that some critic shall 
appear to review the past of our literature 
and set the poets and their poetry in a new 
order. The task is not one of revolution 
but of adjustment,” says the Charles Eliot 
Norton Professor of Poetry at Harvard Uni- 
versity 1932-33. These selected lectures are 
interesting discussions of what poetry is, 
what it does and what use should be made 
of it. They are pleasant to read and pro- 
vide material for thought, especially when 
the reader violently disagrees with the 
author. 


Lewisohn, Ludwig, ed. Creative Amer- 
ica. 1933. 749p. Harper, $4. 
810.8 or 820.8 


A collection of the passages of prose and 
poetry to which reference was made in E2- 
pression in America (BULLETIN, May 1932). 
Representative excerpts from various phases 
of American writing from Colonial times to 
the present day. 

See Booklist 30:114 Dec. ’33. 


MacLeish, Archibald. Poems: 1924-1933. 
1933. 3804p. Houghton, $3. 
811 or 821 


“What I have done here has been to 
select from poems already published and 
from poems not yet published those pieces 
I can now reread without embarrassment,” 
says the author of the Pulitzer prize poem. 
The unpublished poems add to the value of 
the collection. 
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Teasdale, Sara. Strange victory. 1933. 
3837p. Macmillan, $1. 811 or 821 


There is dignity and deep beauty in these 
last poems of a true lyricist. The 22 poems 
which make up the collection were selected 
by Miss, Teasdale herself as being worthy of 
appearing in book form. 

See Booklist 30:114 Dec. ’33. 


Warner, Frances and Gertrude. Pleas- 
ures and palaces. 1933. 177p. Hough- 
ton, $1.75. 814 or 824 


These light-hearted essays are witty and 
wise. Ideal to read aloud or to give to 
sick friends. Household scenes and how to 
make them, Apartment etiquette, Hay fever, 
and Resting uncomfortably are among the 
subjects suitably treated. 

See Booklist 30:114 Dec. ’33. 


Warner, Sylvia Townsend and Ackland, 
Valentine. Whether a dove or a sea- 
gull. 1938. 1583p. Viking, $1.75. 

811 or 821 


This is a new idea in collaboration. Two 
poets contribute unsigned poems to make 
up the collection, as ‘fan experiment in 
presentation of poetry and a protest against 
the frame of mind, too common, which 
judges the poem by the poet rather than 
the poet by the poem.” 

See Booklist 30:143 Jan. ’34. 


Welles, Winifred. Blossoming antlers. 
1983. 58p. Viking, $1.50. 
811 or 821 


There is delicacy and beauty in these 
poems, as one would expect to find in any 
written by the author of The hesitant heart. 

See Booklist 30:114 Dec. ’33. 


History and Travel 


Chapman, F. Spencer. Northern lights. 
1933. 304p. illus. Oxford Univ. press, 
$5. 919.8 


The official report of the British arctic 
air-route expedition, the object of which was 
to explore the Greenland ice cap as a pos- 
sible key point on a proposed air route be- 
tween this continent and Europe. The spe- 
cial appeal of the book lies in the youth of 
the members—they were all young men, the 
leader only twenty-three—and the vividness 
and virility of the account. Splendid illus- 
trations from photographs. 


Croce, Benedetto. History of Europe in 


the nineteenth century. 1933. 375p. 
Harcourt, $3.50. 940.28 


This is not the ordinary chronicle of 
events, but rather a philosophical interpre- 
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tation. The author, distinguished Italian 
liberal and philosopher, considers the un- 
derlying ideas and faiths which motivated 
men’s lives and made history during the 
period between Napoleon’s downfall and the 
end of the World war. For those interested 
in history as a record of human struggles 
and aspirations. Not easy reading, but 
worth while. 


Fay, Bernard. Roosevelt and his Amer- 
ica. 1933. 3845p. Little, $2.75. 973 
The author, who spent a number of years 

in America lecturing and writing, has now 

returned to France and he has written this 
book for the French people. In order to 
make his people understand what is going 
on in America today it has been necessary 
to go back and review the administrations 
of the three “wooden kings,” as he char- 
acterizes Roosevelt’s predecessors, as well 
as to outline American party alignments, 
before proceeding to his brilliant analysis of 

Roosevelt’s character and the crisis he has 

faced. 


Hayes, J. Gordon. The conquest of the 


south pole: antarctic exploration, 
1906-1931. 1933. 318p. illus. Mac- 
millan, $3.50. 919.9 


A compendium of extracts from reports, 
narratives and diaries, to form the history 
of the progress of Antarctic exploration dur- 
ing the last twenty-five years. “A good 
combination of history and adventure” it is 
authoritative, but written popularly enough 
to be read with interest. Excellent illus- 
trations and maps. 

See Booklist 30:15 Sept. ’33. 


Ickes, Anna Wilmarth. Mesa land: the 
history and romance of the American 
southwest. 19338. 2836p. illus. Hough- 
ton, $3. 917.8 


An enthusiastic account of study and 
sightseeing among the Indians of the south- 
west. The author’s strong feeling for color, 
and the numerous personal and pertinent 
anecdotes, coupled with much historical and 
archeological matter, make this book by the 
wife of the Secretary of the Interior both 
readable and instructive. It has an exten- 
sive bibliography, including children’s books, 


poetry, and novels, histories and govern- 
ment bulletins. Generously illustrated with 
photographs. 


Where east is west: 
life in Bulgaria. 1933. 320p. illus. 
Houghton, $4.50. 914.97 


With keen and sympathetic observation 
the author describes customs, places and 


Leslie, Henrietta. 
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people in the Bulgaria of today, with some 
historical background sketched in. Her 
chatty familiar style makes the book enter- 
taining as well as informative. The many 
illustrations are from photographs, 


Maurois, André. The Edwardian era. 
19383. 391p. Appleton, $3. 942.08 


M. Maurois reviews the pageant of the 
decade of Edward VII's reign, considering 
the politics and foreign policy of Great 
Britain and sketching portraits of Edward 
VII and the British royal family and influ- 
ential royal, political and literary person- 
alities of his day. ‘“The book is more en- 
joyable and valuable as biography than as 
social or political history.” 


See Booklist 30:115 Dec. ’33. 


Mehnert, Klaus. Youth in Soviet Rus- 
sia. 1933. 270p. Harcourt, $2. 
914.7 


“There are a hundred million people under 
25 years of age today in the Soviet Union.” 
The contribution of such a large part of the 
population to the thoughts, ideas and litera- 
ture of the country is discussed here by a 
Russian who was eight years old when he 
escaped into Germany during the first year 
of the war. Having kept in touch with his 
Russian friends, with whom he spends his 
summers, he feels that he knows something 
about the part which youth is playing in 
the Russian experiment. While not a Com- 
munist himself, he is inclined to be char- 
itable in his judgments of their aims and 
achievements. Somewhat controversial. 


Morris, Ann Axtell. Digging in the 


southwest. 1933. 301p. illus. Dou- 

bleday, $2.50. 913.78 

A book that attempts to tell the what and 
why of archaeology with some account of 
the interesting discoveries made in recent 
years in the Southwest. Told in popular, 
even at times flippant, style, well illustrated, 
and readable. 


Orton, William Aylott. America in 
search of culture. 1933. 310p. illus. 
Little, $3. 917.3 


The author, an Englishman who has 
spent some ten years in America, writes of 
the outlook for a native American culture, 
in chapters reprinted from the Atlantic 
Monthly and other magazines. Salvation by 
linotype, The masses and the movies, Des- 
tiny listening in are among the striking 
chapters and the interestingly-chosen pic- 
tures are grouped at the end as a final 
summing up of the argument. 
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Palmer, Frederick. With my own eyes: 
a personal story of battle years. 1933. 
8396p. illus. Bobbs, $3.50. 921 


“Absorbing, well written reminiscences of 
a reporter who has followed wars for more 
than thirty years and now is on the scene 
in Cuba. Experiences with a Klondike re- 
lief expedition, in the Canal Zone, and as 
chief censor of the A. E. F., alternate with 
war stories, and the author ends with the 
hope that he has outlived wars, for, he says 
‘I have seen war stripped of its pageantry.’ ” 

See Booklist 30:119 Dec. ’33. 


Churchill, Winston S. Marlborough, his 
life and times. 1933. 2v. illus. Scrib- 
ner, $2. 921 


Though the military ability of John Chur- 
chill, 1st Duke of Marlborough, has never 
been questioned, his integrity of character 
has always been maligned. Convinced after 
years of research that biographers have not 
done justice to his ancestor, Winston Chur- 
chill comes out as his champion, quoting 
documents and private papers to corroborate 
his view. The writing is brilliant and the 
book is a valuable contribution to the his- 
tory of England as well as a biography. 

See Booklist 30:118 Dec. ’33. 


The life and friend- 
ships of Dean Swift. 1933. 362p. 
Holt, $3.75. 921 


The biographer of Walter Scott and Hor- 
ace Walpole turns his attention to the mis- 
understood author of Gulliver’s Travels, “‘by 
his own choice lonely and homeless.” The 
study is based on Swift’s own writings and 
correspondence. Frequent references are in- 
cluded to other biographers and their inter- 
pretations of the influences which had so 
much to do in the formation and develop- 
ment of his extraordinary powers. 

See Booklist 30:118 Dec. ’33. 


Gwynn, Stephen. 


Fiction 


Adams, Isabel. The dumb man. 1933. 


279p. Appleton, $2. 

The story opens with an interesting situa- 
tion: two young men motoring into French 
Canada are injured in an accident, and 
when they return to consciousness one of 
them finds himself credited with an act of 
heroism to which he has no claim. His first 
impulse is to tell, but his memory of the 
grotesque figure who had come to their 
rescue is very hazy and he decides to let 
the matter drift. And then, after all, it 
appears that situation and plot are of minor 
importance, the real appeal of the book ly- 
ing in its picturesque setting and in the 
author’s treatment of country and people. 
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Bower, B. M. The Whoop-up Trail. 
1933. 309p. Little, $2. 


Story of the early life of Chip Bennett, 
“Chip of the Flying U.” 


Cobb, Irvin S. Murder day by day. 
1933. 306p. Bobbs, $2. 
While the reader may not find it difficult 
to guess the identity of the murderer, there 
is “enough drama in the story to keep him 


interested” and the method of telling it is 
original. 
Estaunié, Edouard. Madame Clapain. 


1933. 294p. Appleton, $2.50. 


A psychological mystery story which is 
also a character study. There are “no mur- 
ders, no colorful detectives, no highly dra- 
matic encounters,” but the interest is well 
sustained. 


Jarrett, Cora. Night over Fitch’s pond. 
1933. 293p. Houghton, $2.50. 


Through a long night of watching beside 
the body of his dead friend, Walter Drake 
unravels the mystery of the drowning at 
Fitch’s Pond. He pieces together in his 
mind the incidents of the past summers 
which he has spent with two college pro- 
fessors and their wives at the lonely lake 
camp and determines to his own satisfac- 
tion (and that of the reader) the motives 
behind the tragedy. A good mystery story, 
as well as an excellent psychological novel. 

See Booklist 30:120 Dec. ’33. 


Lowndes, Mrs. Belloc. Duchess Laura. 
1933. 311p. Longmans, $2. 


These episodes from the life of Duchess 
Laura will take their place beside such 
bocks as Young Mrs. Meigs, and Madame 
Claire, telling as they do of another delight- 
ful old lady, alert to all the currents of life. 


Masefield, John. The Bird of Dawning. 
1933. 310p. Macmillan, $2.50. 


An exciting tale of a sailing ship race be- 
tween tea-clippers in the China trade in the 
’60’s. After three days of torture in an 
open boat, the fifteen survivors of the 
wrecked “Blackgauntlet,’” under command 
of Cruiser Trewsbury, second mate, find the 
mysteriously abandoned “Bird of Dawning” 
and sail her to London, winning the race 
and the prize. The thrills and dangers of 
sea-going in the old sailing days are vividly 
pictured. 

See Booklist 30:121 Dec. ’33. 


Mitchell, Ruth Comfort. Old San Fran- 


cisco. 1933. 4v. Appleton, $5. 


San Francisco lends itself very well to 
treatment in the Old City series and the 
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author does full justice to its picturesque 
past in a set of four stories dealing in turn 
with: the Spanish regime, the days of vigi- 
lantes and volunteer fire companies, the 
literary and artistic capital, the business 
empire. And in at least two cases she has 
told stories that are worth reading as good 
stories. 


Mottram, R. H. At the sign of the Lame 
Dog. 1938. 3811p. Houghton, $2.50. 


Changes in English rural life from the 
opening of the century to today are pictured 
in this story which centers around an old 
coaching inn in Suffolk, its proprietor and 
his family. Earl Barningham, horse-dealer 
and publican and a shrewd, obstinate man, 
fought to keep the old order, but found him- 
self helpless against an irresistible force, 
and at the close of the story The Lame Dog 
has become a combination garage and tea- 
room. A quiet, unexciting novel, its charm 
lies in reality of atmosphere and people. 
The country dialect is a delight. 

See Booklist 30:49 Oct. ’33. 


Nolan, Jeannette Covert. Second best. 
1933. 3854p. McBride, $2. 


Twice in her life Janice Carle had to take 
second best, first when her father prevented 
a stage career, and then when fate pre- 
vented her marriage to romantic Ted Wales. 
Married to the faithful beau of college days, 
settled down in the small town in which she 
grew up, she almost lost her chance for 
happiness, because she didn’t recognize the 
best when life offered it. The characters 
are genuine, the interpretation of small town 
life sympathetic, and the study of married 
life intuitive. Women will like it. 


Parmenter, Christine Whiting. The long 
quest. 1933. 288p. Crowell, $2. 

A story of twin brothers committed to an 
orphan asylum and separated in early child- 
hood, one adopted into a family of mod- 
erate circumstances and brought up on a 
small Colorado ranch, the other into an 
eastern home of wealth, where he is sur- 
rounded by every luxury. The long quest 
is their search for one another, rewarded 
after many years. A story of good old- 
fashioned sentiment. 


Raine, William MacLeod. For honor and 
life. 1933. 277p. Houghton, $2. 


A western mystery story well worked out. 


Children’s Books 


Averill, Esther and Stanley, Lila. Pow- 
der. n.d. 3832p. Smith and Haas, $2. 


The story of a frisky white pony who 
lived in France, and how he ran away and 
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joined a circus rather than become the sad- 
dle horse of a cross duchess. The illustra- 
tions by Fedor Rojankovsky are quite as ir- 
resistible as Powder himself. 

See Booklist 30:87 Nov. ’33. 


Chandler, Anna Curtis. Story lives of 
master artists. 2d ser. 1933. 265p. 
illus. Stokes, $2.50. 700 


Following the plan of the first series pre- 
sents a series of artists from Pheidias of 
ancient Greece to Corot and Whistler, with 
a special chapter on Sir Christopher Wren, 
and one on Hokusai. 


Farjeon, Eleanor. Over the garden wall. 
1933. 156p. Stokes, $1.75. 821 


All the things which interest a child and 
touch his life, from getting up in the morn- 
ing to going to bed at night, are touched 
here in short poems which will appeal to 
poetry loving children. 


Grey, Katharine. Hills of gold. 1933. 


3838p. Little, $2. 

The Lambert family who went west in 
Rolling Wheels (BULLETIN, Feb. 1933) to 
establish a new home here share the ex- 
citement of the California gold rush. Jert 
and Betsy, somewhat grown up, play im- 
portant parts in the adventure of mining 
and reach the conclusion that farming may 
be best in the long run. A wholesome book 
with western flavor. 

See Booklist 30:88 Nov. ’33. 


Hanson, Lida Siboni. Eric the red. 1933. 
238p. Doubleday, $1.75. 


Our national history is enriched by stories 
of sturdy, heroic men like Eric the Red and 
his son Lief the Lucky. With something of 
the simplicity and dignity of the sagas, 
from which the author drew much of her 
material, these men, their families and 
friends and the dangerous times in which 
they lived are presented to younger readers. 
There is a definite place for such historical 
tales. 


Kennedy, Mary. A surprise to the chil- 
dren. 1933. 88p. illus. Doubleday, 
$2. 


When Michael slipped on a piece of ice, 
he went straight into Fairyland, closely fol- 
lowed by his sister Marjorie. What followed 
is told in a spirited story, made more attrac- 
tive by Deems Taylor’s music and J. H. 
Dowd’s pictures. 


Kyle, Anne D. The apprentice of Flor- 
ence. 1933. 276p. illus. Houghton, 
$2. 


The great dome and towers of Florence 
overshadow this story of Neno, apprenticed 
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to a Florentine silk merchant. Neno re- 
solves to find his lost father and becomes 
involved in the dangerous life of the times. 
An interesting story, with plenty of action 
and fine historical background. 


Langdon-Davies, John. Inside the atom. 
1933. 184p. Harper, $2. 530 


Some of the adventures waiting for any- 
one willing to devote time and attention to 
the study of science are hinted at here. A 
popular treatment of a neglected subject. 
Readable and interesting. 

See Booklist 30:158 Jan. ’34. 


Hugh. Doctor Dolittle’s re- 
1933. 2738p. illus. Stokes, $2. 


The famous doctor will be welcomed with 
as much enthusiasm among his reader 
friends as among his animal subjects at 
Puddleby-on-the-Marsh. Five years is a 
long time to spend on the moon and he is 
glad to get back to the world which he 
hopes to set to rights. 


Lofting, 
turn. 


Lynch, Maude Dutton. I’m busy: a book 
of play activities. 1933. 162p. Hough- 
ton, $1.50. 790 


The frequent question ‘‘What shall I do 
now” ought to be answered in this book. 
Building, play room games, sick-bed amuse- 
ments, pets, scrapbooks, drawing, parties, 
maps, museums and cooking all receive con- 
sideration. Ought to be a boon to restless 
children as well as to their mothers. 


Morrow, Honoré and Swartman, Wil- 
liam J. Ship’s monkey. 1933. 188p. 
illus. Morrow, $2. 


How a mischievous monkey became a 
member of a sailing ship’s crew, disgraced 
himself with his pranks and finally justified 
his existence by saving the crew from ship- 
wreck and the ship from becoming a steamer. 
A true story, told by a real captain about a 
very real little monkey and a well loved 
ship. 


The story of 
1983. 99p. Harper, $1.25. 
677.2 


Historical, social and economic treatment 
of a subject which touches the life of every 
American. The author makes a conscious 
effort to rouse the younger generation to a 
sense of social justice in the matter of 
child labor. Timely in the light of the pres- 
ent agricultural situation. 


See Booklist 30:126 Dec. ’33. 


Scarborough, Dorothy. 


cotton. 











